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A New Year and the Imperishable Newness. 

As we view our ink bottle, imagination fails 
to exhaust the possibilities of written lan- 
guage which it contains. One man may with 
adip of the pen therein draw forth a drop and 
so lay it out on paper as to make it draw thou- 
sands in silver and gold from a bank. Other 
hands might be so guided as to turn the ink 
into words of the most sacred inspiration to 
be a Divine Scripture for ages tocome. Oth- 
ers into a declaration of war for woe to thou- 
sands. No poem in all the ages has been pro- 
duced so excellent as one all the turns of whose 
writing stand in many an inkstand. Nostatue 
of marvellous beauty and expression exceeds 
the one imbedded in many a rugged rock. The 
best human soul ever known under heaven 
stands possible in many a man, who we fear 
will keep it buried, latent and dwarfed in the 
prison of self. 

What has made so telling a difference in the 
same ink? It is mind coming in between the 
substance in the bottle and the same on paper. 
It is mind outlining its thought, its feeling, 
its commands, knowledge, instructions in cer- 
tain arrangements of the one fluid. It is the 
immortal transmuting a brute element as with 
creative power into shapes of living and im- 
mortal import. To kindred minds these shapes 
speak with intelligence the mind of the shaper. 
To that which is not mind they remain but 
dull ink. So in all other expressions of 
thought human or divine—it takes sense to 
see sense, intelligence to read intelligence, 
spirit to discern spirit, inspiration to recog- 
nize inspiration. ‘‘What man knoweth the 
things of a man but the spirit of man which 
isinhim? Even so the things of God know- 
eth no man, but the spirit of God.” 

A New Year begins with every day, every 
Moment. And so the same quality of tempo- 
tal newness is inherent in each succeeding 
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day, as in that which begins to receive the 
number 1905. But there is a living newness 
that we want in these our days. May the in- 
ward man be renewed day ly day, and the pro- 
gressive newness of the Spirit shall keep the 
year really new till its end, and really happy. 
“If any man be in Christ Jesus he is a new 
creature,’’ or creation; and the outward crea- 
tion is new to his eyes. ‘‘Old things are 
passed away, behold all things become new, 
and all things of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given un- 
to us the ministry of reconciliation.’’ Not 
our forms or our formlessness, but a new crea- 
ture is what avails. It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, and makes the senseless ink or 
letter, or stone, or other form seem to spring 
into life and express its word. 

‘*Where are our preachers?’’ asks a period- 
ical at this hour, under a sense of ‘‘a famine 
of hearing the words of the Lord.’’ The 
preachers wanted are in the Holy Spirit. 
Though there be so much speaking, it is in the 
Holy Spirit alone they are to be revealed, 
thence only to be drawn. The possibilities of 
a Peter or a Paul or George Fox are in the self- 
same Holy Spirit. There is the making of plenty 
more where they came from. He alone is our 
source of supply of and for both ministers and 
their ministry. The sculptor may draw from 
brute marble human forms that almost seem to 
breathe, but their substance will be but stone 
still. We may draw from colossal schools of 
theology the man-made minister by scores, 
and have but man-made furniture still; eccle- 
siastically carved, polished, adorned and or- 
dained; an echo of words once holiest, now 
borrowed; if he come not forth of the Holy 
Ghost, and his utterances not fresh from the 
same, he stands a human manufacture, a pul- 
pit phonograph. 

This revived sighing for a living, prophetic 
ministry which we hear of as raised on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is a hopeful sign. For 
the sighing of the poor and the crying of the 
needy may the one Fountain of true ministry 
soon arise. He is risen, but what we on our 
part need is to resort singly to Him for the 
ministration of Life, and when our dependence 
is wholly on Him, it will be supplied, if not in 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, yet in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power. Per- 
haps, then, having part in the Fountain, we 
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shall less hunger for instrumental declara- 
tions of the Fountain; but if we crave for the 
low-born ministry of the intellect to be re- 
placed by that of the Holy Ghost and his fire, 
we must rely wholly on Him as the one Source 
who putteth forth his own, and in whom are 
hid all the possibilities of a George Fox, an 
Edward Burrough, a James Parnell, or a Tho- 
mas Loe, that can revive or feed a hungry, 
waiting, and surrendered church. The dete- 
rioration of ministry under our name has all 
come by looking lower, and the lower supply 
has spent its short-lived newness. 


The Doukhobors. 


The following succinct account of the recent 
**pilgrimage,’’ taken from the Youth’s Com- 
panion, being perhaps the fairest, and the 
most nearly in accordance with the facts as 
known to the Philadelphia Committee, are 
thought worth being presented to the readers 
of THE FRIEND. 

** Wide-spread interest and sympathy have 
been aroused during the last two months by 
the strange hal!ucination and pathetic pilgri 
mage of the Russian Doukhobors of western 
Canada. For a time these peculiar people 
made wonderful progress in the new land to 
which they were brought, when their religious 
beliefs made residence in Russia no longer tol- 
etable; but lately ideas have spread among 
them which in all breadth of view and all 
charity must be regarded as fanatical.’’ 

*‘Having long refrained from eating meat be- 
cause it involved the shedding of blood, they 
next turned their cattle loose because they 
considered it wrong for a man to enslave the 
lower animals. Then they discarded woolen 
clothing for cotton and linen, and leather shoes 
for foot-wear made of rubber or binder twine. 

** At last, in the late fall, when the weather 
was already severe, they began their ‘‘pilgri- 
mage’’—a march ‘‘to look for Jesus,” as they 
expressed it. When some had perished and 
others gone insane, when husbands and moth- 
ers had deserted their families, the strong arm 
of the law reached out and led them gently 
back to their homes. 

“ The incident has bee na strange, pathetic 
and impressive thing. Not even the most 
cynical can doubt the sincerity of the Douk- 
hobors, nor the-most suspicious allege any but 
pure and holy motives for their acts. Yet 
the heart of mankind in the aggregate under- 
stands that they are wrong, and while it pit- 
ies, restrains them. 

“*It may not be possible to draw with abso- 
lute justice the line between sane belief and 
fanaticism, but it must never be forgotten 
that Christ allayed rather than caused suffer- 
ing, and blessed and cherished the human af- 
fections.”’ 
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THE NEGLECTED CALL. 


[Some may be pleased to find in the following poem an 
old acquaintance. Several years ago a Friend in Nan- 
tucket handed it to one who now offers it to our readers. 
—Ep.] 


When the fields were white to harvest and the la- 
borers were few, 
Heard I thus a voice within me, “ here is work for 
thee to do, 
Come thou up and help the reapers, I will show 
thee now the way, 
Come and help them bear the burdens and the toil- 
ing of the day.” 
“For a more convenient season,” thus I answered, 
“will I wait,” 
And the voice reproving murmured, “hasten ere it 
be too late ;” 
Yet I heeded not the utterance, listening to “Lo 
here, Lo there,” 
I lost sight of all the reapers in whose work I 
would not share, 
Followed after strange devices, bowed my heart to 
gods of stone ; 
Till like Ephraim joined to idols, God well nigh left 
me alone. 
3ut the angel of his patience followed on my err- 
ing track, 
Setting here and there a landmark, wherewithal to 
guide me back. 
Onward thus I went and onward; till there met me 
on the way, 
A poor prodigal returning, who like me had gone 
"astray, 
And his faith was strong and earnest, that a father’s 
house would be. 
Safest shelter from temptation, for such sinful 
ones as he. 
“Read the lesson,” said the angel, “take the warn- 
ing and repent, 
But the wily tempter queried, “Ere thy substance 
be unspent? 
Hast thou need to toil and labor, art thou fitted 
for the work? 
Many a hidden stone to bruise thee in the harvest 
field doth lurk! 
There are others called beside thee, and perchance 
the voice may be, 
3ut_ thy own delusive fancy which thou hearest 
calling thee, 
There is time enough before thee, all thy footsteps 
to retrace!” 
Then I yielded to the tempter, and the angel hid 
her face. 
Pleasure beckoned in the distance and her syren 
voice was sweet, 
“ Through a thornless path of flowers, gently will 
I guide thy feet, 
Youth is but a rapid river, gliding noiselessly 
away; 
Life is but a pleasant garden, cull its roses whilst 
thou may. 
Press the juice from purple clusters, fill life’s 
chalice with the wine; 
Taste the fairest fruits which tempt thee, all its 
richest fruits are thine.” 
Oh! the path was smooth and easy, but a snare was 
set therein, 
And the feet were oft entangled, in the fearful 
mesh of sin. 
And the canker-worm was hidden in the rose-leaf 
folded up, 
And the sparkling wine of pleasure was a fatal 
Circean cup. 
All its fruits were Dead Sea apples, tempting only 
to the sight, 
Fair, yet filled with dust and ashes, beautiful but 
touched with blight. 
“Oh my Father,” cried I, “truly thou hast striven, 
I have willed, 
Now the mission of the angel of thy patience is 
fulfilled. 
I have tasted earthly pleasures, yet my soul is 
craving food, 
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Let the summons thou hast given to thy harvest be 
renewed, 
I am ready now to labor, wilt thou call me once 
again? 


I will join the willing reapers as they garner up | 


the grain.” 

But the still small voice within me, earnest in its 
truth and deep, 

Answered my awakened conscience. “As thou sow- 
est, thou must reap; 

God is just ! and retribution follows each neglected 
call, 

Thou hadst thy appointed duty, taught thee by the 
Lord of all, 

Thou wast chosen, but another filled the place as- 
signed to thee, 

Henceforth in my field of labor thou mayst but a 
gleaner be. 

But a work is still before thee, see thou linger not 
again— 

Separate the chaff thou gleanest, beat it from 
among the grain, 

Follow after these my maidens, Jet thine eyes be 
on the fields, 

Gather up the precious handfuls, their abundant 
wheat sheaves yield ; 

Go not hence to glean, but tarry, from the morning 
till the night; 

Be thou faithful, thou mayest yet find favor in thy 
Master’s sight!” 

For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Qn the Sacred Scriptures. 


II 


Many Friends have been brought under an 
exercise on account of the disposition shown 
by some writers on Biblical] literature to call 
in question the authenticity of parts of the 
Old Testament scriptures which narrate events 
of a supernatural character, and to discard 
everything that cannot be comprehended by 
their natural reasoning powers. 

We believe such teaching tends to destroy 
the very basis of Christianity; since the ad- 
vent of the Lord Jesus Christ on the earth, his 
miraculous works in healing human diseases, 
controlling the elements, raising the dead to 
life, his own resurrection from the tomb, and 
final ascension to heaven, are relied upon to 
test his Divinity, and are the material proofs 
of his mission in the world for man’s redemp- 
tion and eternal happiness. 

To discredit the miraculous events recorded 
in the ancient Scriptures because they do not 
agree with natural phenomena as they ordi- 
narily appear to our senses, involves a princi- 
ple which must equally apply to the record 
of the New Testament, and cause a rejection 
of his Omnipotence and Godhead, who declared 
that all power in heaven and earth was given 
unto Him, and that He and the Father are 
One (Matt. xxviii: 18; John x: 30.) 

The Lord Jesus expressly endorses the 
writing of Moses in conversing with the Jews, 
saying that if ye believe not his writings. how 
shall ye believe my words.”’ For he wrote of 
me” (John v: 46-47); also after his resurrec- 
tion He said unto the apostles,’’ these are the 
words which I spake unto you while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses and 
in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning 
me” (Luke xxiv: 44). 

Our Saviour commended to his disciples a 
child-like confidence in Him as a key to un- 
lock the mysteries of his kingdom (Matt. xviii: 
2-3), and Paul declares that the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
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for they are foolishness unto him; neither ey 
he know them, because they are Spiritually 
discerned.” ‘‘If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let Him become a fog) 
that He may be wise. For the wisdom of thjg 
world is foolishness with God’ (1 Cor, ii: 14 
18-19). 

It was the ancient Hebrew Scriptures of 
which Paul declared to Timothy that they wer 
able to make wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, and were given by 
inspiration of God. Peter likewise avers that 
‘the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake ag 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

It is our earnest desire that those engaged 
in searching the Scriptures may not be turned 
aside from ‘‘the simplicity that is in Christ 
Jesus’’ to vain speculation on things that are 
far beyond the domain of human reason, and 
can only be spiritually discerned. 

A humble acceptance of the recorded truths 
of Holy Writ and their practical application 
to daily life and conduct, through submission 
to the transforming work of the Spirit of 
Christ in the heart, has, we venture to assert, 
never led any one into error or loss; whereas 
the pride of intellect and that knowledge 
which puffeth up, has, we fear, gradually ge. 
duced many into the paths of skepticism, and 
some to a final rejection of the cardinal truths 
of Christianity. JONATHAN E. RHoaps, 
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THE Lost HEART.—I know a man who had 
lost his heart. His wife had not got it, and 
his children had not got it, and he did not 
seem as if he had got it himself. 

“That is odd!” say you. Well, he used to 
starve himself. He scarcely had enough to 
eat. His clothes were threadbare. He starved 
all who were around him. He did not seem to 
have aheart. A poor woman owed hima little 
rent. Out she went into the street. He had 
no heart. A parson had fallen back a little 
in the payment of money he had lent him. 
The debtor’s children were crying for bread. 
The man did not care whu cried for hunger, 
or what became of the children. He would 
have his money. He had lost his heart. 

I never could make out where it was untill 
went to his house one day, and saw an iron 
safe; it stood behind the door of an inner 
room, and when he unlocked it with a heavy 
key, and the bolts were shot and the inside 
was opened, there was a musty, fusty thing 
within it, as dry and dead as the kernel ofa 
walnut seven years old. It was his heart. If 
you have locked up your heart in an iron safe, 
get it out as quickly as ever you can.—Spur- 
geon. 
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How does one generation of men succeed al- 
other? The fathers are not swept away in 4 
body to make room for the children, but one 
by one the old drop off and the young come 
on, till a day is reached when none of those re- 
main that once were here. How does some form 
of human speech become extinct? About 4 
hundred years ago an old lady named Dolly 
Dentreath died in Cornwall. She could speak 
the Cornish language; after her death there was 
nobody that could. Thus quietly did the living 
Cornish language become a dead language; 
and in a like unobtrusive manner have heen 
wrought most of the new becomings which have 
changed and are changing the earth.—J. 4 iske. 
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a ee san Paenee | in the compass of a single paragraph, so sin- stitution ‘‘as a dark gloominess overhanging 
feartening Counsel, Thanksgiving and Exhor-| gularly suggestive a recital as that in which | the land.”’ Deeply affected by the fact that 
tation of Friends—With Biographical CHARLES MARSHALL—a tender-spirited, pray- Friends themselves were not clear of holding 
Notes ing lad of the age of seventeen years, at the their fellow-men in bondage, he laid his con- 
; — time—relates in brief the incidents immedi- | cern upon the subject before the Yearly Meet- 
He called for my life, and I offered it at his | ately preceding the setting up of a permanent | ing held at Philadelphia, and was greatly in- 
footstool; but he gave it me as a prey, with| religious meeting in his native city of Kristol, | strumental in freeing its borders from the re- 
gspeakable addition. He called for my will, | Fngland. It was on a First-day morning| proach. Unlearned in the schools as Wool- 
and | resigned it at his call; but he returned} when those ‘‘two servants of God,” Jchn| man was, his journal in its simple, chaste dic- 
me his own in token of his love. He called| Camm and John Audland, coming to the place, | tion has been many times spoken of as a clas 
for the world, and I laid it at his feet, with | the youth went with them ‘‘about a mile and| sic, and the same term may be applied to 
the crowns thereof. I withheld them not at|a half from the city, to a little spring of wa-| some of his essays which treat specitically of 
the beckoning of his hand. But mark the| ter, where,’ he says, ‘‘I had spent many soli-| labor and of riches. ‘*‘Nowhere,” says Whit- 
benefit of exchange! For He gave me instead | tary hours in my tender years, seeking the | tier, ‘‘has what is called the ‘Labor Question,’ 
of earth, a kingdom of eternal peace; and in| Lord; where we sat some time and drank of | which is now agitating the world, been dis- 
lieu of the crowns of vanity, acrown of glory. | the spring.’’ After some hours had gone by, | cussed more wisely and with a broader human- 
—Thomas Story (1666-1742). during which John Audland, then only twenty- | ity than in these essays.’’ The extract above 
THOMAS STORY was born not far from Car- | four years of age, visibly manifested the con-| given is from the one entitled *‘A Word of 
lisle, in the county of Cumberland, England, | cern, even to trembling, which rested on his| Remembrance and Caution to the Rich.” It 
his parents being members of the Established | spirit, he desired to return to the city. Charles | were well did every Christian Socialist, every 
Church. A brother was chaplain to the Coun- | showing his new friends the way, and inquiry | student of the pregnant theme of the respect- 
tess Dowager of Carlisle. After his convince- | being then made for a convenient place where | ive rights of labur and of capital, possess this 


ment of the principles of Friends, T. S. was | people might be gathered together, an ancient | lucid, calmly phrased paper. d. W. L. 
often engaged, in the course of his frequent | man led them out to a field of his which was (To be continued.) 

journeyings, in maintaining against the priests | called Earlsmead. What was there said, with ee 

of the en oe with whom he had for-|an authorization unmistakable, wonderfully William Penn on the Scriptures. 

merly affiliated, and others, the simplicity of | reached the hearers to the effectual convince Having thus expressed myself to you, my 


doctrine and of practice of those with whum| ment of many. ‘‘It was a notable day wor- inom of (: 

he had cast his lot. He declined the practice | thy to be left on record, that our children may = se ge —s oe be 
of the law, for which he had studied, and (he | read, and tell to their children, and their’s to Grace. Spirit ee uth wishin ote aa te 
says) ‘‘by the same grace [of God], I was| another generation, that the noble acts of God Hol Ser tures of truth with - 7 whi h 
likewise enabled to undergo the displeasure of |may be remembered through generations.” oon m eee I cena read : go vo 
my father, to close my eyes from all worldly|The testimony concerning Charles Marshall, rss me: and which eaacae coche a 
views, and to stop my ears forever from | left by his wife Hannah, is a worthy tribute dail - the Old Testament for aon chiefl 

hearkening to any preferments there.’’ Nev-| to one who, starting thus early in the Chris- the Shen for meditation and dev re pr 
ertheless, upon coming over to Pennsylvania | tian way, cheerfully endured imprisonment and | prophets for comfort and hope: ore an 
on a prolonged visit, he acceded, as a re-|the spoiling of his goods, for coascience’ ing Testament for rece sats com 
quisition of duty, to the desire of William | sake; yet being of aself-denying life, and ever | worshj For they were given f rth by hol 

Penn that he accept the position of recorder | a lover of the poor, oft visited them in their pena - God. in Cae vt a th ae 
of deeds. The passage from his journal, above | families, and sympathized with them in tender | moved by the Holy Spirit aa are the Saiciad 
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pm, was frequently auoted with deep fer- | compassion and true Christian charity. and revealed mind and will of the Holy God 

vor by the late Joseph Scattergood, of West sk si - . : . as 

Chester, Penna., who had doubtless been spir- . to mankind, under divers dispensations, snd 
te te : ) I Wealth is attended with power, by which| they are certainly able to make the man of 


itually strengthened by its perusal, a rg ; / : ‘ 8 : 
eaenane with the alcatel’ tite of bin bargains and proceedings contrary to univer-|God perfect, through faith unto salvation; 
who penned it sal righteousness are supported; and hence | being such a true and clear testimony to the 
. ‘ “ oppression, carried on with worldly policy and | salvation that is of God, through Christ, the 
fe tt ii tin: iti ‘ order, clothes itself with the name of justice}second Adam, the Light of the World, the 
the cae ie they ome first} and becomes like a seed of discord in the | quickening Spirit.—Wm. Penn’s Advice to his 
tenn kien gras omen ami pfoag a soul. And as a spirit which wanders from | Children. 
— , oa, UE € lemple| the pure habitation prevails, so the seeds of 
rw cen, iy he orang of are and apo ad grow and sme 
laid z n hi icin taal n z ae a strong until much fruit is ripened. Then 
hammer to the hard ona heart no the ir nang the es vs of _ me — 
; 2 ~ ’ oe “Pi¥- | which ‘‘is a heap in the day of grief an s- 
itual fire kindled in the stubble. Now, dear perate aie P 0 ear we a “ian 
mera ae . orig ha nay : ans you, | against wars, and acknowledged our trust to 
ioe tila wenlt te nan ted ‘s pes yon be in God only, may walk in the light, and 
a auitien Be ‘as < - ; slehh ao 8;| therein examine our foundation and motives in 
y at knew a right begin- | holding great estates! May we | 
ning, first in the inward part, have come along seemed the celina tes ee ne 
faithfully in the work of sanctifying the heart garments, and try whether the canis af en 
and the temple, from the inward part to the|}ave nourishment in these our possessions 
sj ° 3 y 2 > > aa acs 1 - . ma . : S - * . a 
oe the ae ae ~ _ ie Holding treasures in the self-pleasing spirit 
dell tha tre: tor 8 ce in ae » 4 cost is a strong plant, the fruit whereof ripens 
_ ; : as, the Cause 1S NOL) fast, A day of outward distress is comin 
in the Lord, nor in his power, but in your dis- oe iin in calls to mene aaa it bad 
obedience and negligence, going from the axe, | John Woolman ( 1720-1772.) 


hainmer and fire, and so sparing the best, as 
disobedient Sau! and Israel did; so the root of JOHN WOOLMAN was born in Burlington CULTURE, as one has well expressed it, is 


bitterness springs up against the work of God | county, New Jersey; he died of the small-pox | not so much quantity as quality of knowledge; 
and his heavenly wisdom.—Charles Marshall | at York, in England, whither he had gone on a | not so much an extension of ourselves by ad- 
(1637-1698. religious visit. He early became convinced | dition from without, as enlargement of our- 
_ In the realm of religious narrative, whether | of the non-compatibility of slave keeping with selves by development from within; not so 
it be that of the Society of Friends or others, | the Christian religion, and, visiting several of | much a result of accumulation, as a result of 
not readily, I apprehend, would one find with- | the Southern States, beheld the forbidding in- } growth. 
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AccusToM yourselves in everything that 
happens, to recognize the hand and will of 
God. This lesson is of more consequence 
than you think. Whether it be some great 
wrong, or some little offence that you meet 
in daily life, before you fix your thoughts on 
the person who did it, first be still, and re- 
member, God allows me to come into this 
trouble to see if I shall glorify Him init. This 
trial, be it the greatest or least, is allowed 
by God, and is his will concerning me. Let 
me first recognize and submit to God’s will in 
it. Then in the rest of soul which this gives, 
I shall receive wisdom to know how to behave 
in it. With the eye turned from man to God, 
suffering wrong is not so hard as it seems.— 
Andrew Murray. 
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BY JOHN COLLINS. 




















Christ is to me the only hope of glory 
Through countless ages, in a world above, 

The one grand subject of the old, old story, 
Forever new, as his unchanging love. 



































He is my light, in gloom or darkness guiding, 
As through the devious ways of life I stray, 
In his sure word, and promises abiding, 
My path grows brighter unto perfect day. 





























He is my friend, beyond an earthly brother, 

A never-failing help in time of need ; 
Trusting in Him, I would not seek another 

In all the world, my wandering steps to lead. 




















He is my refuge when the battle rages, 
And sin and Satan press on every hand, 

In Him alone the living Rock of Ages, 
Confiding humbly, may | hope to stand. 
































As the good shepherd watches on the mountains 
The many sheep committed to his care. 

Or brings them to green fields and cooling fountains, 
So doth the Lord my daily food prepare. 
































He leadeth me in paths of his own choosing, 
He knoweth surely what is best for me, 
Then will I follow on, for fear of losing 
My heavenly Guide through all eternity. 





























He is my Saviour, let all praise ascending 
Be to that holy name from every tongue, 
Sweetest of words, in choral anthems blending, 
That ever rose in hymns by mortal sung. 





























For me He left the Father’s throne in heaven, 
An offering and a ransom for my soul, 

For me He died, that I might be forgiven, 
Washed in his blood and from my sins made whole. 

















Is He not, then, to me the dearest treasure, 
Priceless beyond all wealth that worlds can buy? 
His love eternity alone can measure, 
The best and choicest gift of God most high. 


























He is my comforter: his Holy Spirit 
Consoles me in the hour of deepest gloom; 

I know, that, resting in his grace and merit, 
I cannot dread the darkness of the tomb. 






































Buried with Him in death, what power can sever 
The spirit tie, stronger than triple cord, 

Rising with Him, I know my soul shall ever 
Rest in the joy and glory of my Lord. 






































Christ is my all. Still to his promise clinging, 
I find in Him a “living way ” and true, 

And if such peace to me his love is bringing, 
May I not question, ‘ What is Christ to you?” 
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WE must cultivate the mind; but it is not 
enough only to cultivate the mind. With ed- 
ucalion of the mind must go the spiritual 
teaching which will make us turn the trained 
intellect to good account. A man whose in- 
tellect has been educated, while at the same 
time his moral education has been neylected, 
is only the more dangerous to the community 
because of the exceptional additional power 
which he has acquired. Surely what I am 
saying needs no proof; surely the mere state- 
ment of it is enough, that education must be 
education of the heart and conscience no less 
than of the mind.— Theodore Roosevelt. 
































































































“It is wonderful, but full of comfort to be 
able in our darkest and bitterest sorrow to 
look up to heaven and say, at least, that there 
is One who has been through all this. As 
Christ was, so are we in this world, and the 
disciple cannot be above his master.” 











THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 


David Barclay. 


David Barclay, of Urie, of Scotland, father 
of Robert Barclay, the most eminent apologist 
for true Christianity, was convinced of truth 
in the Seventh Month, in the year 1666, being 
then in the fifty-sixth year of his age; and 
abode in the truth, and in constant unity with 
the faithful friends thereof to the end; having 
suffered the spoiling ot his goods, and many 
other indignities, besides several tedious im- 
prisonments, after the sixty-sixth year of his 


age. 


In the latter end of the Seventh Month, in 
the year 1686, being past the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, he was taken with a fever, 
which continued upon him for two weeks; 
during which time he signified that he had a 
quiet and contented mind, freely resigned to 
About two days before he 
died, being in much pain, in an agony he said, 
‘*T am going, now;’’ but instantly checking 
himself, added, ‘‘but I shall go to the Lord, 
and be gathered to many of my brethren, who 


the will of God. 


are gone before me.”’ 


Upon the eleventh day of the Eighth Month, 
hatween two and three in the morning, he 
growing weaker, his eldest son drew nigh to 
Robert 
answered, ‘*Yea;’’ signifying his travail, that 
He that loved him might be near him to the 
To which he answered, “‘The Lord is 

Repeating it once again, he said, 
‘‘You are my witnesses in the presence of 
A little after, 
he said, ‘The perfect discovery of the day- 
spring from on high; how great a blessing it 


him, and he said, “‘Is this my son?’’ 
end. 
nigh.’’ 


God, that the Lord is nigh.”’ 


hath been to me and my family!’’ 


Robert Barclay’s wife, desiring to know if 
he would have something to wet his mouth, he 
She said it would 
refresh him; he then laid his hand upon his 
breast, saying he had that inwardly that re- 
freshed him; and after a little while, he added, 
He took his eldest 
son Rubert to him and blessed him, and prayed 


answered, ‘‘It needs not.’’ 


“The truth is over all.’’ 


God he might never depart from the truth. 


When his son’s eldest daughter came near, he 
Let patience have its 
And after kissing his 
son’s other four children, he laid his hands 


said, “‘Is this Patience? 
perfect work in thee.’’ 


upon them and blessed them. Perceiving one 
by, (who was not a Friend in the truth), weep- 
ing much, he wished she might come to the 
truth, bidding her not weep for him, but for 
herself. 

A sober man, an apothecary that waited 
upon him in his sickness, coming near, he 
took him by the hand, saying, ‘“‘Thou wilt bear 
me witness, that in all this exercise I have 
not been curious to tamper, nor to pamper the 
flesh.”’ 

The man said, ‘‘Sir, I can bear witness that 
you have always minded the better and more 
substantial part, and rejoice to see the blessed 
end the Lord is bringing you to.’’ 

He replied, ‘‘Bear a faithful and true wit- 
ness; yet it is the life of righteousness, (re- 
peating these words twice over) that we bear 
testimony to, and not empty profession.’’ 

He, supposing a man that was by him to be 
a carpenter, said to his son, ‘‘See thou charge 
him to make no superfluity upon my coffin.’’ 

About three in the afternoon there came 
several friends from Aberdeen to visit him, 
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and he took them by the hand and said ¢ 

were come ina seasonable time. And after 
some words were spoken and Patrick Livingsto, 
had prayed, which ended in praises, he hel 
up his hands, and said, ‘‘Amen, Amen, Am 

forever.’’ After they stood up, he said, 
“‘How precious is the love of God among hig 
children and their love one to another. Hereby 
shall all men know that you are my disciples 
if you love one another. How precious a thing 
it is to see brethren dwell together in Joye! 
My love is with you; I leave it among yoy,” 
Perceiving some of his friends to weep, be 
said. ‘‘Dear friends, all mind the inward man, 
heed not the outward; there is one that doth 
regard, the Lord of Hosts is hisname.”’ After 
he had heard the clock strike three in the af. 
ternoon, he said, ‘‘Now the time comes,” 
And a little after he was heard to say, 
**Praises, praises, praises to the Lord: let 
now thy servant depart in peace. Into thy 
hands, O Father, I commit my soul, spirit and 
body. Thy will O Lord be done on earth agit 
is in heaven.”’ A little after five in the morn. 
ing, on the twelfth day of the Eighth Month, 
in the year 1686, he fell asleep like a lamb, in 
remarkable quietness and calmness; there being 
standing about him, to behold his end, about 


twenty persons, who were witnesses to what 
is above said. 


— oo 


Divine Calls. 

Experience shows the power as well as the 
existence of an inner voice calling either to 
rectitude or to sin. Satan as well as God 
speaks to man. But there is no necessity for 
any one mistaking their voices. One is ad- 
dressed to the higher nature; the other to 
the lower. When the appeal is made to self- 
interest, or to self-indulgence, it emanates not 
from above but from below. When moral 
considerations are left out of view, and regard 
is had to personal advantage by means of clever 
device or unworthy practice, the genius of per- 
dition is at work. On the other hand, when 
generous and worthy impulses possess us, when 
Christian objects rise prominent and con- 
manding in our sight, when the finer suscep- 
tibilities of our being are played upon, when 
we are inspired to holy activities, when self 
is put in the background and Christ in the 
foreground, when we are lifted out of the 
narrow circle of selfish consideration into the 
broader area of human and divine purposing 
and working, the Lord is calling us to enter 
the spheres where He would have us experi- 
ence and exhibit his grace. 

Difficulty in distinguishing the voice of God 
in the general and special movements of his 
Providence and grace may arise from various 
causes. Generally it is because the ear is 
too close to earthly noises and too far away 
from heavenly suunds. Sometimes prejudice 
warps the spiritual vision. Often love of ease 
and pleasure closes the mind to ‘‘the still 
voice of the Spirit.’’ Again, absorption in 
other things creates obliviousness to divine 
impressions and operations. It is the truly 
illumined and responsive soul that recognizes 
the providential and gracious direction and 
movement as to what God would have one 
say and do from day to day. As our Saviour 

declares, ‘‘He that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear.’’ He who would hear the divine 
calls from time to time must be on the look- 
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out for them and listen for them. There is | 
much in the attuned ear, in the receptive at- | 
titude, in the wide-awake attention. He who | 
ceases to heed and listen will find that God 

has ceased to speak to him. Nature has a 

voice for him who is in sympathy with her | 
and who responds to her touch and impression. 

Art has a message to the soul that is in har- 

mony with its creations and suggestions. So 

God has a word for the true and responsive 

hearer. Presbyterian. 

An EPISTLE BY WAY OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
10 FRIENDS TO BE FREQUENT AT WEEK-DAY 
MeeTINGs.—By Theodore Eccleston, 1693.— 
Dear and tender friends. We having been 
often refreshed in the living presence of the 
Lord, in meetings, and those that have truly 
hungered after righteousness, have there felt 
the bread that comes from heaven plentifully 
distributed; and many being thereby nour- 
ished up in the eternal life, it hath encouraged 
them to be frequent in meetings; not only on | 


first days but aloof on week days, to wait upon 
the Lord in his Divine gift, to be refreshed 
again: for as the sense of God’s goodness is 
abode in, the hunger will remain after the 
children’s bread, and an earnestness of mind 
will be to get to the table of the Lord, where 
our souls have been refreshed before; that we 
may enjoy the renewings of the heavenly life, 
and increase in it; wherein as we are pre- 
served, we shall abide in the favor of God, 
and have a share of his blessings which He is 
bestowing among the sons of men, whose 
hearts are prepared and stand open, and ex- 
pecting to receive from Him. 

Therefore, Friends, let a watchfulness be 
in the mind of everyone, that this world’s 
cares and concerns do not become as briars 
and thorns unto any, hindering their growth 
in the Truth; for, Friends, these outward 
goods the Lord hath bestowed, ought rather 
tocause in our minds thankfulness unto the 
Giver, and to walk in true fear, and lowliness 
of mind before Him; and unto those that so 
do, outward riches, or any outward blessing or 
mercy that He bestows, will not be an occas- 
ion to neglect our Christian duty of assem- 
bling ourselves together, but so much the 
more, as we have received from Him, so much 
the more to be engaged to serve Him, and 
draw near unto Him and wait upon Him. 

And thus your good example in frequenting 
meetings may be an inducement to others to 
frequent Friends’ meetings also, whereas, if 
any looking into our meetings, should see a 
thinness and slackness in Friends, may they 
not think that our meetings are no more pro- 
fitable than their own, and so not be drawn by 
ourexample to be fervent in seeking after 
the Lord; let therefore the zeal and diligence 
of Friends in frequenting meetings, show forth 
the benefit of our meetings and the refresh- 
ment that may there be had; and it may prove 
a means to stir up them to consider; that 
surely we do enjoy nore in our meetings than 
they do in theirs, because of our frequenting 
them so diligently. 

And Friends, if any are in straits and diffi- 
culties inwardly whom have we to go unto 
im comparison of our God? Therefore not 
only in private, but also in the Assembly of 
the Lord’s people, spread your spiritual neces- 
sities before Him, and wait upon Him for a! 


supply; and let the minds of none wander, 
but (when you are so met) be staid upon the 
Lord in his heavenly gift, to receive from 
Him, and if any are not yet come to a stay to 
their minds, let such be turned to the measure 
of the Spirit they have received, and, (in 
faith) therein diligently resist the enemy that 
would keep you unsettled, and as you abide 
faithfully warring against him, in due time 
you'll know a victory; and this will be of more 
advantage to your immortal souls, than in- 
crease of outward wealth, or indeed, than a 
bare formal sitting in meetings, only to hear 
the experiences of others. For hereby you’ll 
come to know bread in your own houses, and 
water in your cisterns, that you'll not need to 
say to others, give us of your store. For 
through the heavenly gift that you have re- 
ceived will you be abundantly supplied, and 
your souls in the receiving will have a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving and praise to offer to our 
God, who is worthy thereof, forever and ever- 
more. 

And you that are masters and mistresses of 
families, and parents of children, had need be 
exemplary in your practise and care over those 
of your families, that they seeing your zeal 
and earnestness in assembling yourselves to- 
gether, to wait upon the Lord, may be drawn 
by your example also to be diligent in waiting 
upon Him, and so come to receive for them- 
selves of his blessings and mercies; and then 
that they together with you, may live worthy 
of his mercies, is the fervent travail .and 
prayer of Your Friend, 

THEODORE ECCLESTON. 

LONDON, Tenth Month 13, 1693. 

Remember the time appointed for meetings 
to begin. 


* THE FRIEND.” 
From a Woman’s Journal. 


A laboring woman who had the care of an 
aged and very dear mother once poured out 
her heart in verse, lamenting the inability to 
provide all that her love prompted and voicing 
a dread of what might in the near future befall 
her precious charge. She had the grace, how- 
ever, to keep the jeremiad to herself and, 
coming upon it a few years later, not long 
after a happy family gathering, she added the 
following: 


Six years have gone and God’s kind hand 
Hath led us clear: 
In plenty we possess the land, 
And all are here, 
How long to stay 
We may not say. 
But rainbow-written on the yore 
Above the mirkiest path we trod, 
And rainbow written all before 
I daily read: “Have faith in God.” 


“*Do all these dreary stretches serve as seed- 
time?” asked a friend, writing to one who had 
the long-continued care of invalid parents. 
**It seems to me the physical powers are too 
overtaxed to allow anything to germinate.” 

And the answer was given: I am certain 
that ‘‘overtaxed physical powers” do not nec- 
essarily nullify the conceptive and receptive 
functions of the mind. Besides, | have been 
permitted to learn that even close-confining 
and exceedingly wearisome service upon the 
sick has its compensations,—in a hushing of 
many little troublous matters; in a deepening 


sense of dependence on and confidence in the 
near presence of the Father, in a sincere and 
exalting gratitude that, since this or that hard 
and unpleasant thing must be done for the 
sick one and the loved, | am permitted, com- 
missioned, anointed to do it. 

However much at other times perplexed 
about what to avoid and what to follow, now 
comes the restful assurance that for once 
there can be absolutely no question or quibble 
about duty—a compensation of no smal! con- 
sideration. I have not found my ‘“‘dreary 
stretches” only ‘‘dreary stretches.” 

Again the same friend writes: ‘‘You say 
you believe He cares. That | am glad to hear. 
It will help me to believe, which I fear I don’t 
very much.” 

The message returned said: ‘‘Believe He 
cares! I believe He cares from start to finish, 
stitch by stitch, to the end (which is no end.) 
But if 1 fail to put my belief into flesh and 
blood, if I fail to get calmness and courage 
and guidance out of that belief, day by day, | 
am worse off than you are if, as you say, it is 
indeed true that you ‘don’t believe much.’ 

“*It isn’t the worst thing in the world not 
to believe. The worst thing is to believe and 
not live out that belief.’’ 

People who believe in a half-hearted way 
are the only ones who fear. The out-and-out 
disbeliever is no coward. Earth and self look 
too mean to him to be worth much of a struggle 
to keep. The out-and-out believer, of course, 
cannot fear. Belief in a future life made the 
early Germanic races magnificent battlemen. 
They had it unshakably settled in their hearts 
that to be brave was to be good, and that to 
pass in strife was but to go on into Wahalla’s 
mirth and feasting and never-ending hunting. 

It belongs to human nature to exalt bravery, 
because it.is the outward show of the only con- 
dition of the soul which accomplishes. ‘‘1 would 
thou wert cold or hot.’’ The ineffectual must 
be spewed out. Neither heaven nor earth, no, 
nor the soul of man can make any use of luke- 
warm belief. A live dog can lie by his mas- 
ter’s fireside and at least wag his tail goodna- 
turedly now and then when his master speaks 
to him, and perchance go out and drive up the 
cows. A dead dog can get buried out of sight. 

3ut a dog that is neither dead nor alive, a dog 
with a lukewarm constitution, neither to be 
used nor yet to be buried, is an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

Some time ago | discovered a defect in a 
friend. It was certainly a defect, and though 
I have written the word ‘‘discovered,” it is 
true I had previously suspected the weakness. 
But the fuller revelation tried my soul. For 
a time—some hours—I felt estranged. I rea- 
soned to myself that I had two defects to my 
friend’s one, but the reasoning did not in the 
least warm my heart. 

After a change of thought, I reflected, 
shamefacedly, that I had shrunk away even for 
a few hours, even with no one to know it but 
God and myself, from a true and loving friend 
who had done --and had a temperamental ten- 
dency for doing—a foolishly impulsive and ill- 
balanced thing. What was it—what was it 
to the rich, sincere, always well-intentioned 
life? Surely, my love was much at fault if it 
faltered at a fault. ‘‘A friend should bear a 
friend’s infirmities’’ or what’s the worth of 
friendship? How bear them? Bear them as 
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THEY CALL ME STRONG. 

They call me strong because my tears I shed where 
none may see ; 

3ecause I smile, tell merry tales and win the 
crowds to me; 

They call me strong because I laugh to ease an 
aching heart, 

Because I keep the sweet side out and hide the 
bitter part. 

3ut, O, could they who call me strong live but an 
hour with me 

When I am wrung with grief in my Gethsemane! 

They call me strong because I toil from early morn 
till late, 

Well knowing there will be no smile to meet me at 
the gate. 

They call me strong because I hide an inward pain 
with jest, 

And drive away the care that comes unbidden to 
my breast; 

Perhaps ‘tis strength—God knoweth best; He sent 
the cares to me ! 

And his — not mine—the strength that keeps 
through my Gethsemane! 

—Los Angeles Herald. 
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Science and Industry. 


GOVERNMENT STENOGRAPHERS’ SALARIES.— 
In Washington, under the Civil Service sys- 
tem of the United States, a stenographer and 
typewriter receives from seven hundred and 
fifty dollars to fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
The hours are from nine until sometimes four 
or five, and there are rather more free days 
in the year than are usually allowed. De- 
partment stenographers are paid on the fol- 
lowing principles: accuracy counts five out of 
ten points; speed counts two, and spelling, 
handwriting and arithmetic one each. We may 
say that in all the departments accuracy is the 
first requirement. Next to that comes the ca- 
pacity to think independently, and to act 
quickly and intelligently. Among the ques- 
tions put to ascertain the clear-headedness of 
applicants is this: What would you do if you 
discovered a smell of smoke without being 
able to discover its source? 


the shepherd bears the lamelamb. Bear them 
on the heart. Bear them always with prayer. 
Bear them away, if possible, by prayer or by 
reproof. 

Then I thought it takes a certain faith in 
the atonement to make it easy. When we 
look at a life in the light of that Love which 
could spend itself to the uttermost for the 
most defective, how grows our tenderness and 
our patience! Can we be unkind or indifferent 
to one for whom Christ found it necessary to 
die? Christ the teacher brings us immeasur- 
able blessing, but Christ the Savivur, the Suf- 
fering One, —He only it is who can impart to 
us the love that bleeds and loves on. ‘‘The 
only gift is a portion of thyself,’’ says Emer- 
son. ‘‘Tbou must bleed for me.”’ 
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CoMMON Lives.—The common people have 
always been Christ’s best friends. It was the 
common people who heard Him gladly when the 
great were persecuting Him. From the com- 
mon people his church has been most large- 
ly recruited. Even so to-day the hearts 
of the common people are the greatest bul- 
wark of the faith. If the common people 
have honored Christ, still more has Christ 
honored them by using them in the defense 
of his Truth and the spread of his gospel. 
Through them, in a thousand quiet ways, He 
is daily being preached. They are the main- 
stay of every movement for righteousness; 
they comprise the bulk of his church. Verily, 
Christ uses common lives. 

Christ uses common lives, not because they 
are commen lives, but because they are will- 
ing to be used by Him. 

God requires not talents, but submission. It 
matters little to Him whether a life be com- 
mon or great, as the world views it. He only 
asks that the life be yielded to Him; he is per- 
fectly able to fill it with all power, and to use 
it to accomplish mighty works in his name. 
There is no life too humble to be greatly used 
of God. He wants not worth but willingness. 

Most of the work that needs doing in this 
world does not require exceptional ability. 
The diffusing of cheer in discouraged sur- 
roundings; the repression of sharp and criti- 
cal words in the ever-recurring moments of 
temptation; the speaking of messages of en- 
couragement and sympathy; the habit of kind- 
ly forbearance; the daily humbling of self for 
other’s sake—-these are the common ways in 
which common lives may be used by Christ. 

Greatness in heaven is not measured by 
greatness on earth—Herald of Truth. 
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ART SUBDUING NATURE. —The great Assouan 
Dam, the most extraordinary engineering work 
of the kind, has just been opened under im- 
posing circumstances. There being practically 
no rain in Kgypt the purpose of the dam is to 
hold back the waters of the Nile during the 
flood period, permitting of their gradual use 
for irrigation during the rest of the year. 
This will increase by a million acres the cul- 
tivatable land of Egypt. It will enable large 
tracts to bear two crops a year instead of 
one, and in increased production of cotton 
and sugar will add twelve million dollars a 
year to the wealth of the country. The dam 
is a mile and a quarter long, and will hold the 
water 347.6 feet above the level of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. It is pierced by 180 openings, 
each 23 feet high and 7 feet wide. Some of 
these sluices go 75 feet below the ordinary 
rock surface. Twelfth Month 10th, the open- 
ing day, is Ramadan, the great annual Mo- 
hammedan feast: the ceremony had to be post- 
poned till four in the afternoon. The Khedive 
turned the key which set in motion the elec- 
tric machinery. Several sluice gates gradu- 
ally opened and the volume of water rushed 
out. A stone to commemorate the event was 


A PHILOSOPHER, seeing that he could not ap- 
prehend the flowing and ebbing of the sea, 
without stopping to consider it further, threw 
himself into the sea, in order to be taken in 
by it; and I, having labored for some time in 
looking at and contemplating the flow and re- 
flow of God, and seeing that I could not com- 
prehend it; without stopping longer to con- 
template it, | am lost and swallowed up in 
Him; and that is the way I have learned more 
about it in one moment, than I could have 
learned by my care and solicitude during a 
life time.— Madam Guyon. 

MANNERISM we should despise; good man- 
ners we should cultivate, as they are “‘spirit 
acted out into form.” 


The work cost more than $10,000,000, ang 
the work of 16,000 laborers, of whom over 
14,000 were native Egyptians. 


By RAIL THROUGH AFRICA.—It is not im. 
possible that Cecil Rhoads’ magnificent dream 
of a railroad through Africa from north to 
south —‘‘ from Cairo to the Cape,”—may be 
realized before many years. On the British 
South Africa railroad trains will soon be rup- 
ning from Cape Town to Bulawayo, a distance 
of fifteen hundred miles, and railway building 
in Rhodesia is progressing rapidly. It is now 
proposed, under a recently signed concession 
from the King of the Belgians, to carry the 
road through Congo Free State to the upper 
waters of the Nile, the route being from 
Bulawayo to Victoria Falls, three hundred 
miles, and thence to Lake Kasali, the most 
southerly navigable point on the Congo, seven 
hundred miles. Stanley Falls, on the upper 
Congo, will be connected with the Egyptian 
railways at Mahiga on Albert Nyanza, by a 
link four hundred and eighty miles long. It 
was formerly intended to carry the road through 
German territory, and that line may also be 
built. 





INSANITY FROM ALCOHOL. — The seventy- 
ninth annual report of the officers of the Re- 
treat for the Insane at Hartford, Conn., has 
just reached us, says the Christian Advocate, 
In a strictly professionai way the distinguished 
superintendent, Dr. Henry P. Stearns—with- 
out having the temperance question, techni- 
cally so called, in view —thus discusses the 
subject : 

‘*You will further observe from the tables 
of statistics appended, that in no less than 
twenty-one of the admissions—that is, in more 
than seventeen per cent. —the insanity was 
thought to have been caused by the abuse of 
alcohol. This may be a higher per cent. of 
such cases than exists in some State institu- 
tions, but it corresponds quite accurately with 
our own history [seventy-nine years], in this 
respect. 

‘*In fact, alcohol plays so important a role 
in the production of insanity and crime, es 
pecially in cities and large towns, that society 
should use every means to educate the rising 
generation as to the danger attending its use 
as a beverage. 

*‘The effects of alcohol upon the elements 
of the nervous system are much greater be- 
fore twenty years of age than afterward. The 
brain is more sensitive to the effects of all toxic 
influence during the period of adolescence, 
and young persons acquire habits of using 
both alcohol and tobacco much more readily 
than during later periods of life. When once 
formed during this period they are much more 
likely to become incorporated with the de- 
velopment of the system and thus become 
permanent. 

‘They may eventuate in some cases in a de- 
generation of the cells of the brain and the 
vasomoter portion of the nervous system. In 
other cases, before such a stage is reached, 
there may result morbid changes in the men- 
tal activities of the individual, attended by 
cravings which become very difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, to resist. The will 


‘ power becomes much impaired, and the higher 
put in place by the Duchess of Connaught. | ideals of the individual are lost.”’ 
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Selected. 
Francis Howgill. 


Francis Howgill, of Grayridge, in the coun- 
tyof Westmoreland, an early minister of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, was convinced of the 
blessed Truth by George Fox, at that notable | 
meeting at Firbank Chapel, in Westmoreland, 
inthe year 1652. He soon became a power- 
ful minister, and preached Christ freely as he 
had received iim. He came to London with 
Edward Burrough early, to visit that city; and 
travelled to Bristol and divers parts of that 
pation, and suffered imprisonment in Appletry 
jail, in the year 1652; and ‘‘a nasty, stinking 
prison” it was. 

He was set at liberty the latter end of the 
year, and grew valiant and bold for the name 
of the Lord, travelling up and down on foot, 
preaching the gospel. He went to the steeple- 
houses, and to many places, warning both 
priests and people of the day of the Lord that 
was coming upon them, directing them to 
Christ Jesus, their teacher aud Saviour. He 
came to London on foot, with John Camm, to 
admonish Oliver Cromwell, soon after he was 
made protector; and he went with Edward 
Burrough to Ireland, and preached Christ un- 
der great sufferings there, until he and Ed- 
ward Burrough were banished by Henry Crom- 
well out of Ireland. Afterwards he was im- 
prisoned in London in the year 1661, at the 
time when the Fifth Monarchy people rose up 
inarms, but was clear of that bloody act, and 
so was set at liberty, and continued laboring 
up and down the nation, in the work of the 
Lord, and turned many to God. In the latter 
end of the Fifth Month, 1663, he was sent for 
out of the market in Kendal, by the magis- 
trates, who tendered him the oath of alle- 
giance, and because for conscience’ sake he 
could not take it, they sent him to Appleby 
jail; and at the assizes, for refusing to take 
the oath, sentence of premunire was given 
against him by the judge in these words: 
“You are put out of the king’s protection, and 
the benefit of the law; your lands are confis- 
cated to the king during your life, and your 
goods and chattels for ever; and you to bea 
prisoner during your life.” 

F. Howgill replied: ‘‘An hard sentence for 
my obedience to the commands of Christ; the 
Lord forgive you all.” 

Judge: ‘‘Well, if you will yet be subject 
to the laws of the king, the king will show 
you mercy.” F. Howgill: “‘The Lord hath 
showed mercy unto me, and I have done noth- 
ing against the king or government or any 
man, blessed be the Lord; and herein stands 
my peace; for it is for Christ’s sake | suffer, 
and not for evil doing.”” The court broke up 
and many were sorry to see what was done 
against him; but he signified how contented 
and glad he was that he had anything to lose 
for the Lord’s precious Truth, of which he had 
publicly borne testimony, and that he was coun 
ted worthy to suffer for it. He was kept a pris- 
oner in Appleby jail four years and a half; and 
his body being much spent in his public trav- 
els and labors in the gospel, was not able to 
endure such close confinement, though he bore 
his sufferings in much patience and cheerful- 
hess, until the time of his decease. 

He was taken ill the eleventh of the Elev- 
enth Month, 1668, and though his departure 
drew nigh, yet was he kept in perfect under- | 
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standing, being often very fervent in prayer, 
and uttered many comfortable expressions, to | 
the refreshment of those about him. Two} 
days before his death, his wife and friends be- 
ing present, he said, ‘‘Friends, as to matter of 
words, you must not expect much from me, 
neither is there any great need of it, or to 
speak to matters of faith to you who are sat- 
isfied; only that you remember my dear love 
to all Friends who enquire of me, for | ever 
loved Friends well, and any others in whom 
Truth appeared. Truly God will own his peo- 
ple, as he hath ever hitherto done, and as we 
have daily witnessed; for no sooner had they 
made that act against us for banishment, to 
the great suffering of many good Friends, but 
the Lord stirred up enemies against them, even 
three great nations, whereby the violence of 
their hands was taken off. I say again, God 
will own his people, even all those that are 
faithful; and as for me I am well and content 
to die; I am not afraid at all of death. Truly 
one thing was of late in my heart, and that | 
intended to have written to George Fox and 
others, even that which I have observed, 
which thing is, that this generation passeth 
away, when so many good and precious Friends 
within these few years have been taken from 
us; and therefore Friends had need to watch and 
be very faithful, so that we have a good, and 
not a bad savor, to the next succeeding gen- 
erations; for you see that it is but a little 
time that any of us have to stay here.” 

Often he said in the time of his sickness, 
that he was content to die, and that he was 
ready; and praised God for the many sweet 
enjoyments and refreshments he had feucived 
on that, his prison-house hed, where he lay, 
freely forgiving all who bad a hand in his re- 
straint. And he said, ‘“This was the place of 
my first imprisonment for the Truth in this 
town; and if it be the place of my laying down 
the body, I am content.” 

Several persons of note, inhabitants of Ap- 
pleby, as the mayor and others, went to visit 
him, some of whom praying God might speak 
peace to his soul, he sweetly replied: ‘“‘He 
hath done it;’ and they all spoke well of him. 
A few hours before his death, some being 
come to visit him, he prayed fervently with 
many heavenly expressions, that the Lord by 
his mighty power would preserve them ont of 
all such things as would spot and defile. A 
little after, recovering some strength, he fur- 
ther said, ‘‘I have sought the way of the Lord 
from a child, and lived innocently, as among 
men; and if any enquire after my latter end, 
let them know that I die in the faith that | 
lived in and suffered for!’ These words he 
spoke, with some other words in prayer, and 
sweetly finished his course in much peace with 
the Lord, in the Eleventh Month, 1668. He 
labored in the gospel sixteen years. 


I po not forget how often, for many a dis- 
ciple, ‘the closet” may be impossible, in its 
literal sense. But even then, even in a crowd, 
“*the secret of the Face” can be entered; the 
soul, aye, in a time measured by moments, can, 
if it has learned the habit of ‘‘remembering 
God,” step in to be alone with Him. Only, to 
that very end, where ‘‘the closet” is possible, 
let us use it to the uttermost. Let us covet 
and greedily grasp the interview alone, in the 
quiet corner of the busy house, with the Fa- 
ther, in the Son.—Bp. Moule. 
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INDEPENDENTLY Poor.—She always had a 
good time, the other girls said of Jessie—said 
it half enviously, some of them. Her home 
was an old-fashioned, rather shabby house 
where the furnishing and the style of life 
were of the plainest, but she welcomed her 
friends there cordially, and shared with them 
what she had without pretense or apology. 
She wore her plain clothes in the same way 
—prettily and daintily made, but inexpensive 
always—and made the most of whatever pleas- 
ures came in her way without regard to ap- 
pearing in costly array. 

**You seem to get as much satisfaction out 
of everything as if you were independently 
rich,” said a discontented acquaintance one 
day. ‘‘I don’t see how you can.” 

‘*Well, if 1 am not independently rich, Iam 
independently poor, and I suppose that’s the 
next best thing,” laughed Jessie. 


After all, it is the independence that counts 
rather than either the wealth or the poverty. 
The simplicity of standing for just what one 
is, without sham or pretense, lifts a burden 
of fret and anxiety, and leaves the spirit 
free.— Wellspring. 


iltemiaicimani 

A MAN must not choose his neighbor; he 
must take his neighbor that God sends him. 
In him, whoever he be, lies hidden or revealed 
a beautiful brother. The neighbor is just the 
man who is next to you at the moment. This 
love of our neighbor is the only door out of 
the dungeon of self.— George Macdonald. 

——_—_____» oe  —- 

Ir the women Friends and young girls who 
are engaged in Christian work would observe 
simplicity in dress in going about among those 
whom they desire to help, tney would find they 
were having a decided influence for good by 
example rather than by precept.—A Baltimore 
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Notes from Others. 
sishop coadjutor Mackay-Smith of Philadelphia 
regrets that the American clergy quote the Bible 
so seldom in their sermons. He says the English 
clergy use the Bible much oftener. They are taught 
to acquire it at school. 

Says the Universalist Leader : “ The Church must 
be, like its great founder and Master, not a scribe, 
but a prophet, not pointing to what men have be- 
lieved about God, but pointing rather to something 
that men can see and believe and do now.” 

A writer in the New York Observer believes that 
unless a new standard of benevolence and self- 
sacrifice enters into our life as a republic we shall 
reap an evil and painful harvest. “Great wealth 
without mercy, charity and self-devotion,” he says, 
“is not a blessing but a curse.” 


The London Christian says: “Do we realize the 
value to a nation of its Christian people? What 
would England be without them? It is a high and 
glorious calling— to be children of God — light in 
the midst of darkness, salt permeating corrup- 
tion. It is not for them to bow down their heads, 
or hang their harps on the willows. The world 
cannot do without them; they have much to live 
for. 


The University Extension Lectures in Associa- 
tion Hall will be resumed on First Month 6th, when 
W. Hudson Shaw will begin a course of six Third- 
day evening lectures on “Imperial Rome,” and on 
First Month 12th a course of six Second-day after- 
noon lectures on “ Venice.” Besides these he will 
deliver his six Fifth-day afternoon lectures, be- 
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ginning Second Month 19th, on “The Life and 
Teaching of John Ruskin.” 

On Second Month 17th Edward Howard Griggs 
will begin a course of six Third-day evening lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Plato. His aim will be 
to present the essential contribution of Plato to 
the world of human thought, and to show the 
value of his philosophy for modern life. 

Said Bishop Potter on the day called Christmas : 
“There are some churches that we pass upon the 
street and say to our friends, ‘This is a church.’ 
When we enter it, however, the interior appear- 
ance gives the idea that we have made a mistake 
and that we are in a theatre instead.” 





“Of the one hundred and fifty thousand Indians in 
the country, seventy thousand have received al- 
lotments of land in severalty and have become 
citizens of the United States. During the past 
year about twelve thousand ceased to receive ra- 
tions,/and, instead, were given work whereby they 
were able to support themselves. This is making 
very rapid progress. The reports of the religious 
work among the Indians show good results, and 
also indicate that the distinctive Christian work 
has been an important element in the progress 
made.”—Ram’s Horn. 


The New York Tribune presents several extracts 
from “The Oldest Egyptian Book,” a papyrus 
manuscript said to be four thousand five hundred 
years old. Two of these are of religious interest 
to us, namely : 

“Tf thou art a wise man, sitting in the council 
of thy God, set thy thoughts toward that which is 
wise. Keep silence rather than pour out thy 
words. When thou speakest, know what objections 
may be made to thee. To speak in council is an 
art, and speech is criticised more than all other 
work.” 

* Doubly good 1s the precept of our Father trom 
whose heart we come. May what He tells us be in 
our hearts. Do more for Him than He has said.” 


Opposite EXTREMES IN THE TIMES OF ACCOM- 
PLISHING MARRIAGES.— Friends now living remem- 
ber when it was requisite for a couple desiring to 
be married to declare their intentions orally in 
person before a Friends’ Monthly Meeting on two 
separate occasions, a month apart, and receive the 
meeting’s permission later on. 

Last week, on the 25th, ten persons on the same 
evening, in Armstrong, Mo., without letting their 
outside friends know of their intentions, were mar- 
ried at the same time and by the same minister. 
Each prospective bridegroom took dinner with his 
intended bride, and after the meal the five couples 
repaired to the minister's house. There they 
formed a circle around the parson, clasped hands 
and took the vows prescribed by the church. Only 
a few persons beside the contracting parties were 
present, enough to sign the certificates as wit- 
nesses. 

ae asst 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—A despatch of the 26th altimo from 
Washington, says: The scarcity and high price of coal has 
greatly stimulated the inventive faculty of Americans in 
the invention of fuel substitutes and of machinery for the 
making of briquettes from combustible materials now al- 
lowed to go to waste. Hundreds of patents have been 
filed, and the development of industry in these directions 
is to be expected; but the first practical steps are likely 
to come from Europe, where, especially in Germany, Bel- 
gium and France, the making of briquettes is already suc- 
cessful and profitable. A combination of the manufac 
turers of briquette making machinery in Germany has 
been formed, and will soon establish a branch office in 
New York City, in charge of a competent engineer, who 
will examine sites for briquette factories and will furnish 
estimates on the cost of installing plants near available 
locations. There is no lack of material in this country 
for the purpose. Western New York, New Jersey, New 
England, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oregon and Wash- 
ington have vast beds of peat; the Dakotas and the Gulf 
States have deposits of lignite and kindred substances, 


and the great culm banks in the anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania can be utilized. 

A plan of improving country roads at a small cost has 
been proposed by the brick track wagon road system, which 
consists of two wheel tracks of a width ranging according 
to the conditions from twelve to fifteen inches, with a 
wheel bearing surface of vitrified brick, bedded in Port- 
land cement, making practically a solid stone the entire 
length of the road, which is not affected by the grinding 
of the wheels, the action of water or the disintegrations 
of frost. 

A few years ago the Navajos Indians were able, by 
means of their large flocks of sheep and their industry of 
weaving blankets, to maintain themselves. Drought for 
six consecutive years has, however, reduced their flocks 
and impoverished them as a people. The reservation, 
which is two hundred miles east and west by one hundred 
north and south, is mainly arid and irrigation is needed. 
It is urged that what they need is instruction in the way 
of developing by their own labor the natural resources 
of their country. Schools and teachers are needed. 

The trans-Pacific cable from San Francisco to Honolulu 
has been successfully laid to the island of Oahu, a dis- 
tance of 2238 nautical miles. When completed to Manila 
the new system will have only three relays, instead of 
fourteen, as at present, and will reduce the price from 
$1.66 to $1 per word to the Philippines, which will also 
be the rate to Japan and China. The first section will 
extend to Honolulu, the second westward from Hawaii to 
the Midway Islands, the third to Guam and thence finally 
to Manila Bay, where it will be spliced to the shore end, 
completing the cable to the Philippines. 

The Railroad Gazette estimates that about 6026 miles 
of steam railroads were constructed in the United States 
during the year, making the total mileage in the United 
States not far from 200,000. In 1850 there were only 
9021 miles. It was estimated that at the close of the 
century there was one mile of railway for every 400 peo- 
ple. In Europe, it is stated, there is only one mile of 
railroad for every 2200 people. 

Dr D. E. Salmon, of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, has stated according to a late despatch that 
“At the present time 1300 head of cattle have been 
slaughtered in Massachusetts, and ander favorable condi- 
tions all of the known infected herds should be killed and 
dicpvocd oT within the next week or ten days.” 

Dr. L. F. Flick, of Philadelphia, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
has lately returned from Europe, where he visited several 
institutions established for the treatment of consumptives. 
In speaking of the Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives, 
maintained by the Pennsylvania Society at White Haven, 
Pa., he said: “Our method is the one that is recognized 
now as the best all over the world—outdoor life, with 
forced feeding. We expect to extend that work by the 
establishment of like institutions, and also the opening of 
dispensaries in other parts of the State. Ours is a popu- 
lar movement, which any humane person can join. Our 
present membership is between seven hundred and eight 
hundred, and it is increasing rapidly outside of Philadel- 
phia. Auxiliary committees of women are to be formed 
in all the towns and cities of the State.” 

The new German phonetic spelling which has been 
adopted by order of the Kaiser throughout Germany is to 
go into effect in America about First Month Ist. The 
new spelling eliminates all unnecessary letters. 

A combination of farmers has been organized in Indian- 
apolis, which proposes to extend its operations throughout 
the country, and by means of a system of reports ascer- 
tain the yield of various crops, and fix a minimum price 
which will rule for a year. Also to encourage the build- 
ing and maintenance of cold storage warehouses in the 
principal cities where farm produce may be held for ad- 
vantageous prices. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
shows that the 1800 people composing the Osage tribe of 
Indians are the richest people per capita in the world, 
the tribal possessions including $8,584,498 to their credit 
in the treasury of the United States, besides 1,400,000 
acres of land in Oklahoma. 

There were 470 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 65 less than the pre- 
vious week and 6 less than the corresponding week of 
1201. Of the foregoing 230 were males and 240 females; 
58 died of consumption of the lungs; 74 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 4 of diphtheria; 
25 of cancer; 19 of apoplexy; 14 of typhoid fever ; 1 of 
scalet fever, and 3 of small pox. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch of the 26th from Washington 
says that the claims of Great Britain, Germany, France 
and Italy on Venezuela will be submitted for adjudica- 
tion to the tribunal of The Hague is now certain. The 
notes of the allied Powers agree to accept the arbitration 
of The Hague Court should President Roosevelt be un- 





| villing to act in that capacity, and the willingness of 
| Venezuela to recognize the same authority was announced 
, this morning. Secretary Hay is preparing a note to the 
| Powers, in which the gratification of the United States 
| Government is expressed for the course agreed upon 
them towards a settlement of the pending difficulties, 
President Castro has telegraphed his acceptance of the 
proposal to submit all pending differences to the arbj. 
tration of The Hague tribunal, subject to certain condj. 
| tions. Venezuela was not one of the signatory Powers 
which established this court of arbitration, but the cop. 
| vention provided that the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
may, within conditions laid down in the regulations, be 
extended to disputes between non-signatory Powers, or 
between signatory and non-signatory Powers, if the par. 
ties are agreed on recourse to the tribunal. 

It is stated that the number of natives of the Philip. 
pine Islands who have died since the United States began 
military operations there, including those who have per. 
ished from cholera aud other diseases, is probably not less 
than a million. 

In a recent address in New York City, President Schur- 
man of Cornell University, a former member of the Phil. 
ippine Commission, said of the Philippines: “ The natives 
in those islands are in dire distress. Their cattle have 
been largely destroyed by rinderpest, and the islands have 
been visited by famine and pestilence. Added to all 
these things, the islands have lost $1,000,000 in the last 
twelve months, bacause of the decline in silver and the 
fluctuation in the rate of exchange. We have sent to 
the islands capable and well-paid teachers, but our Gov- 
ernment has insisted upon one language in the schools, 
Imagine the education in an American town of 8,000 
persons in charge of a Spaniard who insisted that the 
language of all the schools should be Spanish.” 

To increase the export of Siberian butter the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Russia has appropriated $39,000. 
It is said this amount will be used in increasing the 
number of instructors for creameries in Western Siberia, 
in maintaining creamery schools in Kurgan and Omsk 
Provinces, educational courses in creamery economics, es- 
tablishing five examining laboratories in the organization 
of creameries in Western Siberia, and for traveling ex- 
penses of instructors and foremen. 

The representatives of the Marconi Company in Lon- 
don state that it is calculated that the company will be 
able to handle 1000 words per hour. As soon as it is 
able to get the postoffice authorities to connect Poldhu 
with the inland telegraph, the company will begin regu- 
lar commercial business between Cornwall, England, and 
Nova Scotia. 

The number of deaths from the recent severe earth- 
quake at Andijan in Russian Turkestan is now estimated 
at from 4 to 5,000. This city, which has a population of 
about 56,000, has suffered damages amounting to many 
millions of dollars. A despatch of the 26th says that the 
oscillations of the earth still continue. Many thousand 
persons are homeless. 

Hot milk is obtainable in Stockholm during this winter 
from automatic slot machines placed in the streets bya 
Swedish Temperance Society. 

A railway Company in England has lately obtained a 
verdict of $140,000 against a labor union for ordering a 
strike of their employees and thus inducing them to 
break their contracts. The legality of this decision has 
been sustained by the final court of appeal. 
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NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BoaRDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 1 14x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOoL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WicKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
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DIED, on the eighteenth of Eleventh Month, 1902, at 
the residence of her brother, Thomas Sharpless, in Bir- 
mingham, Chester County, Pa., EpDITH SHARPLEssS, daughter 
of the late Aaron and Susanna Sharpless,in the sixty-sev- 
enth year of her age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No .422 Walnut Street 
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